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OU  have  all  been  so  occupied  in  the  last  few  weeks  with  your 
presidential  election  that  you  have  probably  forgotten  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  commission  which  was  promulgated  by  the 
League  of  Nations  to  investigate  the  conflict  between  China 
and  Japan  in  Manchuria. 

Let  me  begin  by  recalling  to  your  memory  some  of  the 
main  facts.  First,  as  regards  the  place:  Manchuria  is  the  name  commonly 
given  to  the  three  Chinese  provinces  which  are  situated  north  of  the 
Great  Wall  of  China.  It  is  called  Manchuria  because  it  was  originally 
occupied  by  a  race  called  the  Manchus.  The  Manchu  people  were  a  war¬ 
like  race,  and  actually  conquered  China  and  ruled  it  for  2  50  years.  The 
Manchu  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  the  revolution  in  1912,  and  since 
then  China  has  been  a  republic.  The  Manchus  have  now  become  almost 
entirely  separated  from  the  Chinese. 

Alanchuria  is  bordered  by  Russian  territory  in  the  north,  and  Korea, 
which  now  belongs  to  Japan,  in  the  Far  East.  Its  situation  between  the 
three  great  powers  has  been  the  centre  of  conflict  for  a  good  many  years. 
Two  wars  have  been  fought  on  its  soil — one  between  China  and  Japan 
in  1894,  and  the  other  between  Japan  and  Russia  in  1904.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is  that  the  situation  there  is  extremely  complicated. 

The  territory,  which  is  about  twice  the  size  of  two  of  your  largest 
States  (Texas  and  New  Mexico)  combined,  belongs  to  China,  and  its 
population  today  is  almost  entirely  Chinese.  Both  Russia  and  Japan 
have  acquired  rights  there  at  different  times,  some  of  which  are  resented 
by  China. 

The  Manchurian  situation  has  been  a  problem  in  the  Far  East  for 
many  years. 

OUTLINES  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  CONFLICT 

Next,  as  regards  the  origin  of  this  particular  conflict,  both  Russia 
and  Japan  have  complained  that  China  is  not  carrying  out  her  treaty 
obligations.  In  1929  the  Soviet  Government  sent  a  military  expedition 
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into  the  country  and  secured  a  settlement  of  their  grievances.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  1931,  a  section  of  Japanese  railway  was  blown  up  and,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  without  a  declaration  of  war,  the  Japanese  carried  out  military 
operations  all  over  Manchuria. 

The  Chinese  Government  appealed  to  the  League  of  Nations  for  re¬ 
dress,  and  the  Commission  of  Enquiry,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
chairman,  was  sent  out  to  investigate  the  facts  and  make  a  report. 

There  are  two  things  about  the  commission:  The  first  is  that  in 
addition  to  an  Englishman,  a  Frenchman,  a  German  and  an  Italian,  an 
American  was  also  a  member  of  it.  The  second  is  that  these  five  men 
from  different  countries  arrived  at  a  unanimous  conclusion  regarding 
the  facts,  and  they  all  signed  the  report  without  any  qualifications. 

America  is  interested  in  the  issue  because  she  is  a  party  to  two 
international  treaties:  The  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  of  1928,  for  the  renun¬ 
ciation  of  war  as  an  Instrument  of  national  policy;  and  the  other,  the 
Washington  Treaty  of  1922,  by  which  nine  powers,  including  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  agreed  to  respect  the  territorial  and  administrative 
integrity  of  China. 

The  interest  shown  by  the  United  States  in  the  work  of  the  com¬ 
mission  was  strikingly  manifested  in  many  places  during  our  rapid  journey 
across  your  country.  I  remember  with  gratitude  the  cordial  reception 
given  us  at  New  York,  Chicago  and  almost  every  station  at  which  our 
train  stopped  on  the  journey  to  San  Francisco.  Some  of  you  may  have 
followed  our  movements  since  then  in  your  press  and  in  the  films. 

We  started  on  our  mission  in  the  beginning  of  February  and  re¬ 
turned  the  beginning  of  October.  Our  experiences  were  varied  and  in¬ 
teresting.  We  were  traveling  continuously  by  land,  sea  and  air  for  about 
twenty-four  weeks  out  of  the  eight  months  of  our  mission.  In  this 
journey  we  covered  altogether  about  3  5,000  miles  by  the  time  we  re¬ 
turned  home,  after  circling  the  globe. 

In  Japan  and  in  China  we  were  given  every  facility  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  received  all  the  help  we  could  have  desired.  We  made  many 
friends  in  both  countries,  and  the  main  object  of  our  report  will  point 
the  way  to  reconciliation  between  those  two  peoples  who  have  been  at 
war  with  each  other  in  everything  but  name  for  the  last  year. 

In  Manchuria  itself,  we  encountered  difficulties  which  were  inherent 
in  the  situation.  In  the  first  place,  the  Chinese  Government  no  longer 
exercised  any  authority  and  could  not  help  us  there.  The  Japanese 
authorities,  while  giving  us  all  the  assistance  they  could,  disclaimed  any 
responsibility  for  the  conditions  beyond  the  railroad  area.  Authority 
was  exercised  by  men  who  claimed  they  formed  the  government  of  an 
independent  State,  which  we  could  not  recognize  as  such.  A  good  deal 
of  trouble  and  friction  was,  therefore,  experienced,  until  we  came  to  a 
satisfactory  working  arrangement. 
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FOUND  GUARDIANSHIP  VERY  EMBARRASSING 


We  were  able  to  show  to  the  men  who  called  themselves  Ministers 
such  ceremonial  respect  as  is  involved  in  wearing  black  coats  and  top 
hats  and  in  visiting  them  and  drinking  champagne  together,  but  we 
made  it  clear  we  could  not  recognize  either  the  existence  of  their  State 
or  the  offices  they  claimed  to  hold.  In  this  way,  though  our  intercourse 
was  not  exactly  cordial,  we  did  at  least  succeed  in  getting  to  most  of 
the  places  we  wished  to  visit.  In  the  disturbed  parts  of  the  country 
some  measure  of  protection  was  necessary,  and  that  fact  was  accepted 
by  us. 

But  the  guardianship  actually  provided  was  carried  to  such  lengths 
as  to  be  at  times  very  embarrassing.  No  one  was  allowed  to  come  near 
us  without  a  police  pass.  That  applied  not  only  to  possible  enemies  to 
ourselves,  but  also  to  those  who  might  be  hostile  to  the  existing  situation. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties  our  task  was  accomplished  within  the 
allotted  time.  Our  report  was  published  in  the  beginning  of  October. 
Let  me  briefly  summarize  the  findings. 

With  regard  to  the  past,  we  found  that  without  any  declaration  of 
war,  the  whole  of  Manchuria,  which  was  in  Chinese  Government  terri¬ 
tory,  had  been  occupied  by  the  armed  forces  of  Japan,  and  in  consequence 
was  separated  from  and  declared  independent  of  the  rest  of  China.  The 
Japanese  claimed  that  the  military  force  they  used  was  only  a  defensive 
measure,  and  that  the  establishment  of  the  new  State  was  the  result  of  a 
genuine  Independent  movement  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Manchuria 
themselves.  This  contention  was  not,  in  our  view,  supported  by  the 
facts. 

The  Japanese  military  operations  could  not  be  described  as  legitimate 
measures  of  self-defense.  This  means  that  the  present  situation  in  Man¬ 
churia  cannot  be  regarded  as  consistent  with  existing  treaties.  We, 
therefore,  considered  how  this  situation  could  be  modified  to  be  conform¬ 
able  to  treaties  and  be  acceptable  on  a  basis  of  peace  between  China  and 
Manchuria. 

It  must  be  recognized  by  the  Japanese,  and  the  Japanese  rights  and 
interests  there,  but  it  also  must  be  recognized  and  respected  by  China. 

We  suggested  the  establishment  by  China  of  an  autonomous  govern¬ 
ment  in  Manchuria,  with  the  assistance  of  foreign  advisers,  in  a  special 
report  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  order.  We  also  suggested  that 
the  rights  and  Interests  of  Japan  should  be  embodied  in  a  series  of  new 
treaties. 

If  these  two  things  could  be  done,  then  the  principles  of  collective 
responsibility  embodied  in  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Kellogg  Pact 
would  be  made  applicable  both  to  the  maintenance  of  an  autonomous 
government  in  Manchuria  and  to  the  faithful  carrying  out  of  the  terms 
of  a  new  treaty.  Both  parties  could  thus  obtain  greater  security  in  the 
future  for  their  respective  rights  and  interests. 
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HOLDS  OUTLOOK  NOW  IS  NOT  A  BRIGHT  ONE 


The  League  of  Nations  is  to  begin  the  consideration  of  our  report 
tomorrow,  and  as  you  have  just  heard,  very  grave  issues  depend  upon  the 
decision  of  this  special  session.  During  the  period  of  our  inquiry,  the 
situation  has  been  getting  steadily  worse,  and  the  outlook  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  is  not  a  bright  one. 

The  little  cloud  which  appeared  on  the  Far  Eastern  horizon  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1931,  has  grown  into  a  very  threatening  storm,  which  over¬ 
shadows  the  whole  sky  of  international  politics. 

The  Manchurian  situation  is  not  hopeless.  The  greatest  hope  at 
this  moment  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  world  is  for  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder.  The  issue  at 
stake  is  a  much  larger  one  than  whether  China  or  Japan  shall  control 
the  future  destinies  of  Manchuria;  it  is  whether  the  principles  of  collec¬ 
tive  responsibility  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  justice  between  na¬ 
tions  shall  be  preserved  or  sacrificed.  The  choice  lies  between  the  con¬ 
tinued  organization  of  peace  by  cooperation  or  a  return  to  the  anarchy 
of  competitive  force. 

The  fact  that  the  State  of  Manchukuo  has  been  officially  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Japanese  Government  need  not  prevent  our  suggestions 
being  accepted.  At  the  time  our  report  was  written  we  knew  that  this 
step  was  anticipated  by  Japan.  A  solution  along  the  lines  suggested  by 
the  commission  would  ultimately  be  to  the  advantage  of  Japan,  as  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  regime  in  the  face  of  Chinese  hostility  and 
the  disapproval  of  the  rest  of  the  world  would  prove  immensely  costly. 
It  would  also  be  to  the  advantage  of  China,  and  would  let  her  free  to 
devote  all  her  energy  to  the  task  of  national  reconstruction. 

The  problem  is  obviously  difficult;  it  is  not  impossible,  if  firmness 
on  the  essential  issues  is  combined  with  patience,  tact  and  sympathy  in 
adjusting  the  details.  The  success  of  the  negotiations  is  profoundly  im¬ 
portant  for  the  peoples  of  the  world  in  general  and  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  particular. 

Patience  and  faith  are  the  two  qualities  most  required.  The  people 
are  apt  to  be  impatient  of  the  League  because  it  proceeds  by  methods  of 
discussion  and  conference.  It  must  be  rememberd  that  judicial  investi¬ 
gation  makes  discussion  and  conference  necessary  to  conciliation.  We 
all  have  our  individual  views  as  to  what  should  be  done  or  left  undone, 
but  perhaps  after  all  the  men  who  are  most  likely  to  know  what  is  re¬ 
quired  are  those  who  have  had  the  longest  experience  in  the  process  of 
international  cooperation. 

The  best  thing  that  I  think  we  can  render  in  the  cause  of  world 
peace  is  to  retain  our  faith,  which  has  successfully  overcome  more  than 
one  crisis  in  the  last  twelve  years. 
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